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and amended that this is practically a new work. For the pur- 
pose of ready reference the subjects have been subdivided and 
the headings have been multiplied as far as possible "without 
disintegrating any general subject that should be treated as a 
whole." With its volumes uniform in size and appearance with 
the well-known Everyman's Library, this Encyclopaedia is mod- 
erate in price, well arranged for rapid reference, and reliable 
and up-to-date in its information. 

The Wayfarer's Library.— The Lure of the Wanderer,hy George Good- 
child ; The Open Air, by Richard Jeffries ; The Wooden Horse, by Hugh 
Walpole. New York : E. P. Dutton & Company. 40 cents each. 

The purpose of this library is to furnish in handy shape and 
at a reasonable price "the books which represent the imagi- 
nation, the romance, and the lighter thought of our time. Its 
object is to provide recreation and enjoyment for the reader in 
the winter by the ingle-nook, and under the shade of summer 
boughs, and particularly when traveling." For the wayfarer 
or the leisurely reader in the summer shade few better selec- 
tions could be had than the open-air anthology of Mr. Good- 
child or the sketches of that nature-lover, Richard Jeffries ; and 
for the chimney-corner in winter, — if such a place is still to be 
found, — Hugh Walpole's romance, a study of Cornish life and 
character, will prove profitable company. 

Angela's Business. By Henry Sydnor Harrison. New York : Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

Angela's Business is disappointing, and it might as well be ac- 
knowledged at the beginning. Taking a theme that had already 
more than exhausted the skill of such an ardent suffragette and 
capable novelist as Miss Mary Johnston, Mr. Harrison has pro- 
duced a book that will cause the reader continual groaning, and 
at times disgust. This is the more unfortunate because the novel 
is written with much of the author's usual breeziness, sly humor, 
and polished style. If it had been offered as a mere potboiler 
the case would have been different. But the book was written 
with a serious purpose in view and the individual peruser of it 
must, of his or her accord, curse the day Angela was born. 
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For we are at the crux of the whole trouble. What on earth 
did Mr. Harrison mean by creating such a personage as Angela 
and then expect his readers to agree that such is the type of any 
sort of woman, let alone the class whose sole duty is housework. 
(Angela could not even make appetizing mayonnaise dressing, 
and was as bold in her man-hunting as the proverbial brass- 
monkey.) It is true, we learn in the last chapter, after Angela 
has caught poor Donald Manford in her net, that her militant 
cousin, Mary Wing, is the real Womanly Woman, but the news 
comes too late to assuage the reader's wounded sympathies. 
And if she is, then why all the ado about such an unattractive 
person as Angela? The answer seems to be that Mr. Harrison 
believes there are enough Angelas in the world to require the 
making of a class for them, and that by using a representative of 
this group he can the more readily portray his own heroine. But 
here he is dead wrong. There is no such class, and the creator 
of such sterling women as Sharlee and Callie Heth did not need 
to make up such a girl as Angela to show off Mary Wing's good 
points. For the feminine problem cannot be solved by com- 
paring an unattractive "anti" with an attractive "pro," and this 
is what our author tries to do. 

But there are several phases to the book that almost counter- 
act the infelicitous episodes. Charles Garrott King and Judge 
Blenso with their charming freshness and quaint wit are characters 
that only Mr. Harrison could draw, while Mary Wing in the 
latter part of the book is a fitting portrait to be added to 
his gallery of real women — who are not independent as Mary was 
at first, or dependent as Angela always was but "interdependent." 
In fact, our advice is, if you want to read the book, and we 
suppose you do, pin your faith to Mary from the start, and over- 
look Angela as much as possible. With this advance warning, 
you may survive to the redeeming last chapter, where Charles 
and Mary find out that, as each has much to give and much to 
receive from the other, they are indeed as headlong in love as 
a rising young author and a school-teacher, aged thirty some, 
can well be. W. S. Rusk. 



